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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 Tur Author is ſenſible how 
little novelty the arguments advanced in the 
following Eſſay have to recommend them 
to the notice of the Theo/ogian, unleſs, 

perhaps, the novelty of their application ; 
and of this he is by no means confident— 
The importance of the ſubject is ſuch as 
leads to the ſuppoſition, that it muſt already 
have been frequently diſcuſſed, and the na- 
ture of it readily ſuggeſts the train of rea- 
ſoning here purſued. He begs leave, how- 
ever, to obſerve, that no diſſertation on the 
ſubje& ever fell under his peruſal, and that, 
ſince he turned his thoughts to the conſi- 
deration of it, he has purpoſely avoided all 
kinds of reading, which might be even col- 
laterally connected with it, 


vil 

As ati advocate for Revelation, he deems | 
it {till more neceſſary to make this obſer- 
vation, in order to obviate any ill conſe- 
: quences from the defects of a performance, 
which, whatever comparative merit may be 
implied in the academical diſtinction con- 
ferred on it, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
embraced all that might be ſaid on the 
if abject to render it t publicly beneficial, 
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ReveraTION is a communication of 
the will and purpoſes of God to man; conſi- 
dered, in relation to the Supreme Being, ass 
à morał and reſponſible creature 

The deſign of the following pages, is, to 
point out the advantages connected with 


that mode of communication, which lies 
chrough the channel of Hiſtory. Now, as 
the queſtion, to be diſeuſſed is, in ſome 


fort; of a comparative nature, it will be 
of uſe, in the firſt place, yo take a view 


of the different modes of communication, 


which may be thought to conteſt the palm 
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of preference with that, of which it 18 the 
object of this Eſſay to point out the ad- 


vantages every diſadvantage attendant on 


the latter, and not diſeoverable in the for- 5 
mer, will be a ſort of negative weight in 


the ſcale of the latter, which, if 1 it does not 
abſolutely depreſs the balance in its favour . 
will, ver give it a ü relati ve pr e 


The ſeveral W by Which we may. | 


_ conceive a divine communication to be 


made to man, excluſive of that which is 
offered through the mefliuni/ of 1 8 25 
N if not Mo two— 


1 Either by a diſtin R Reyelation made 5 
to each individual — or 55 


I. By a a 'tyſtematic' code nigh Ethics, once 


mitted down for the 


publiſhed by divine authority, ; "_ fince tranf- i 


+ * 
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dn of wet, methods, ill be found "Y 


* 


x d No. 

1 One obvious diſadvantage attendant . 
upon the former of them, is the field it 
opens to the practice of deluſion and im- 
poſture. As priuate Revelation is a ſub- 


85 ect. which diſclaims the. reſt, af human 


izance, few would find a difficulty in 
ſeeing a Revelation, where. they. wiſhed one; 

and fewer would heſitate to pretend one, 

where they could fo. cafily eſcape-deteQion, 
Thus, public confidence would be deſtroy- 
ed; and one half of the world would ; live in 
a ſtate of Per e e to! the frauds | 


.— SW% 


Another difadvantage 3 is 5 ſeem | in 7 the a 2 
rogation of ſuch a mode of Rerelation 
from the dignity and majeſty of. the Re- 
vealer, and the inadequacy of it to che 
purpoſes, for which it was deſi ned —If the 
Revelation be attended with any evidence” | 
ſhort of the power of compulſion, how- "In, 
ever it may for a. time awe. the mind of 


man into Ae YY JL, comp, Jt 
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length, to be contemplated with po- 


phical indifference; as the frequency of the 


Phænomenon obliterates ſurprize, it will 


be reſolved into the effects of the com- 
mon courſe of Nature; and, having no bet - 


ter ſupport than individual affirmation, it 
will no Honer come to be diſputed, than 
it will be diſregarded, if not diſcredited— 
it will operate no more as a reſtraint on 


the ſubjects of it, than the laws of Nature 
operate to the reſtraint of the advocates 
of Natural Religion :—greater degrees of 
Hardineſs would require more ſignal inter- 
poſitions—more rigorous threats, and more 
certain execution of them: the neceſſity of 
interpoſition | would increaſe. with interpo- 


| fition—the diſeaſe with the application of 


the remedy ; : till, paradoxical as it may 
fee, "the familiarity of the interpoſition 
vc would call i in © INT the — of it. 


011 ( 
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1 Ol the other band; if the attcſtativita 
afforded to che truth of the Revelation be 


13 1 
ſuch, as can neither be miſunderſtood by 
5 human ignorance, evaded. by human in- 
genuity, nor diſregarded : by human au- 
dacity, the diſadvantages may be varied but 
will neither be leſſened nor removed: a 
conviction of the preſent Deity would 
over- rule the will human free agency would 
be violated virtue annihilated ; and man 
degraded. from a condition of moral reſſ pon- 
= n to a ſtate of paſſire gy. 


"The method of communicatin g Revela- 


tion through the medium of Hiſtory i is ex- 
empt from theſe diſadvantages, In its na- 
ture, it offers no encouragement to' the 
artifices of the intereſted, or the deluſion 
of the credulous; and, in fact, like the 
Scriptures we Poſſeſs, may operate to the 
confutation of the one, and the preven- 
tion of the other. It conſults, alſo, the 
dignity of the Revealer; in exempting him 
from the evils of perpetual manifeſtation. 
Familiarity is the 1 198 of Indifference— 
. 17 | 
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we view with greater awe what we con- 
8 template at a diſtance, and even the Deity, 
by too near an in ſpection, would ſuffer in 


the diminution of his Majeſty. The ew- 


iſh Theocracy, while it furniſhes an fl 
luſtration of the remark, will add to its 


confirmation. Whether Jews or Egyptians,® 

each evinced the influence of habit. Every 
ſacceſſive manifeſtation of divine diſpleaſure 
laid the foundation of another, and warns 
us, from its effects upon the infant age 
of the world, what to expect from its 
operation in the more enlarged Rade of 


its maturity. 


An Hiſtorical Revelation at once con- 
ſults the Majeſty of the Revealer, with 
out detracting from his activity—it con- 
nects efficiency with Ugnity—the | moſt 
hardened may be reclaimed by its energy ; 3 
while the Ry, to Which it removes 


* 


way In alluſion to the LT af 3 


An hiſtorical Revelation, moreover, is a 
means the beſt adapted to its end. It ap- 
plies to the hopes and fears of man it 


addreſſes him with motives: ſufficient to in- 


duce, but not to compel; and while it pre- 
ſerves his blom. ſecures his bsh. 
bility. 


It. The mode of TOLD by a ſyſte- 
matick code of Ethics once publiſhed and 
ſince tranſmitted down for the direction 


5 of poſterity, is liable to equal and more 
obvious. diſadvantages. Its moral obliga- 


tion will be in exact proportion to men's 
conviction of its authenticity, and, with 


out the aid of Hiſtory, it is not eaſy to 
ſee on what grounds it will vindicate its 


credibility. It is unneceſſary to point out 


tlie uſe to be made of the foregoing ob- 
ſervations In queſtions of compariſon, we 
B 4 
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employ ideas 8 of reletion—excellence i is 
argued from correlative deficiency; and a 
_ diſadvantage on one fide implies. a * 
tive advantage on the Seer 


A Revelation , herds conveyed throu gh 
the channel of Hiſtory, does not reſt its 


claim to notice on the merit of negative 


advantages; it Poſſeſſes, alſo, merits of a 


poſitive nature, too obvious to be over- 
looked, and too W N to be ue” ö 
 garded, 


The great object of a Ne de is, 78 
le believed, and, by the © feration of belzef, 
to influence the praclice. This object will. 
be beſt attained by the mode of Revela- 
tion, which unites, in the beſt manner, 
and higheſt degree, the three following ad- 


vantages; 


E:A 8 of evidence to command 
aſſent to its pr tenſions; ; | ; 


147 
1 4. clear e of e 9 2 


im. Ange 2 on 5 motives to 9 by 
| late :Þ the obſervance. of them, 


An Hiſtorical Revelation e to this 15 
character, and a little obſervation will ſa- 
i 15 us of the Joes; of its claims, [EL 


The . eee or diſadvan- 
tages of any ſyſtem are belt calculated 
from experiment. Thus, the extent of 
human Reaſon is beſt aſcertained by re. 
curring to the times prior to Evangelical 
illumination; and the advantages of Hiſ- 
torical Revelation may be beſt calculated 
from a reference to its effects in the actual 
e of our e e 


| 


1. The two 4 ſupports of Resu 
maſt conformable to our natural expecta- 


tions, as well as adopted in Scripture, ars 
Mir acles and e 


% 


In every embaſſy, it 81 eaſo 


pect that the Ambaſſador ſhould ſpeak the 


language of "his 'Mafter, and that his cre- 
dentials ſhould comport with the dignity 
of his commiſſion. The language of Hea- 
ven is Miracles—a language we are war- 
| ranted in our expectation of the Deity's 

employing, as being the moſt univerſally 


intelligible, and the beſt calculated for his 
purpoſes, . It is a language adapted to the 


apprehenſion of the moſt. ignorant, and 


the conviction of the moſt learned. A 


dead man reſtored to life cannot be con- 
templated with indifference: curioſity would 


be awakened by concern: from curioſity 


about the fa#, the tranſition would be 


eaſy to an interpr etation of its meaning. — 
The laws of nature cannot be ſuſpended 


but by the action or permiſſion of the 
God of Nature; and pretenſions, which 
come recommended by the ſhew of ſaper- 
natural interpoſition, challenge, if not im- 


mediate belief, at leaſt, a reſpectful inveſ- 
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W ris 1 nite) in this is, 5M | 
to Which miracles are applicable, will be 
regulated by the diſtance, to ' which the 
pi of chem is communicated. Un- 
kfs Hiſtory is made the vehicle of their 
circulation, their effects will terminate where 
they began—their immediate witneſſes will - 
profit by them, while future ages will be 
left to build their faith on the uncertainty 
of oral tradition, or, together with the 
| knowledge of them, be utterly precluded 
Toms the benefit of their ROT. 5 


The ſame Wü ca Ke . to Prophecy, 
with force proportionably greater, as its 
? adaptation to the circumſtances of Poſterity 18 
evidently better, Of Prophecies we may diſ- g 
tinguiſh two 'claſſes—thoſe which have had 
'#heir completion, and thoſe which remain 

to be completed. In reſpect to Poſterity, 
the former rank in the catalogue of Mira- 
cles, while the latter ſtake their credit on 

their eventual accompliſhment. The ends 


1 1 

of each, however, would be fruſtrated by 
the difficulties of publication, under. which, 
in defect of Hiſtory, they would labour. 
5 | Theſe would loſe their effect, for want of 
being hiſtorically perpetuated, thoſe would be 
| inapplicable to their antitype, for want of 

being hiſtorically recorded, 5 


Another principal advantage, which re- 
ſults from the adoption of Hiſtory for the 
conveyance of Revelation, is the opportu- 
nity it offers of internal evidence for the 
proof of its pretenſions. By whatever ſem- 
blance of ſupernatural interpoſition Reve- 
lation ſolicits our attention, on the harmony 
of its internal evidence with its external at- 
teſtations it muſt ultimately reſt its claim to 
our conviction.— The internal evidence of a 
Revelation reſults from a compariſon of all 
the circumſtances, plain and indirect, colla- 
teral and remote, which ariſe out of the 
writings, lives, and fortunes of thoſe em- 
ployed in its publication. The more vari · 
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5 Li 
ous theſe! are multiplied and combined 
the more materials are ſupplied: * proof 
or confutation. A knowledge of them, 

however, is bee to their utility in this 
view, and by: what other means this know - 
ledge is attainable, than through the me- 
dium of narrative, ſeems not eaſy to diſco- 
ver. It is Hiſtory: that furniſhes theſe rav 
materials, which Reaſon ; manufactures; into 
ſubtle arguments. 


- We will lutte the obſervation V a 


1 


reference to our own Scriptures :- 


tenſions, will ſtamp the general utility of 
ſach 4 mode of communication. mils Ie 
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2 internal alvantage/ which, Revelation” 
derives from the uſe of Hiſtory, is the op- 


portunity afforded it of proving its pre- 


tenſions by the inveſtigation” of th Har- 
mony of its ſeveral Parte and the eiter 
MIS 6 e eee off eee 7 ROW 
A. 


Hiſtory, in authenticating: their Eos pres | 


e L 14 & 5 * ä 3 
the peine in the way of n „ 

| the greater ertdit weill be due: to the nar⸗- 

rative which harmonizes.. 1101 ION 10 
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Ani difficulty in e ebe f 
tural conſiflency, is the great portion of time 
Scripture: Hiſtory comprizes, which muſt of 
neceſſity give riſe: to a multituds of events, 
as infinite in their variety, as: intractable in 


3 * 


their complication. „ TROY M ic 


i 1 of difficulty in har- 
monizing Scripture, is found in the differ 
ence , kgſtes and talents of the writers; e im 
records—a: difference, which will eaſily; find 
credit, when it. is. conſidered, that they are 
the production of every variety of condition, 
from the loftineſs of 1 to. the. ey 
ing, of mechanis Induſtry. 3 
r Kong 2 Ly: YRS YEE] 16 
Another obſtacle i 7 the; way ke bow. 
many. of Scripture, is the minutencſs with. 
| which it details the 1 of its Hiſ- 
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tory. The more the circup 
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place, action, and incident are multiplied 

the greater room will be afforded for the 
creeping in of inconſiſteney andl error Not- 
withſtanding, however, tho, diffienities men- 


tioned, and others Which might be added, 
the Scripturg harm hies to A; venderful 


degree. e more it 18 1 


greater wilb be the conviction: oft its nens 
tive conſiſteney: latent and undefined coins! 


cidencies will add ſtrengih to the more * 

ond inſtances of agreement, and the whole 
will reflect a degree of credit on Revelation, | 

_ which Would in van be ſought. for from 


my Hther. quarter than Hiſtorical relation... 
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K internal: pdyantage, reſulting! to 
Revelation: from the ac f. Hiſtory, in the 


conveyance dl M, f is the evidence: it offers in 


the character and condutt of thaſe con- 


cerned in the propagation of is, . The, evi- 
dence of thie ſort to he collected from! the 
deriptures, an fayour of their authentieity is | 


ſtances. of ane 


ſuch as can eli he e controveri 
phiſtey, nor n by en | 


The er —— 5 oblobvitle: in Us chin « 5 

ter of the ſaered writers, which makes much 
for the credit of their pretenſions, is the un- 
oftentatious fimplitity, with which they detail 
the moſt intereſting events. Their record 
of a miracle is as deſtitute of the pomp of 
language, as it is of the pride of enthuſiaſm, 

We ſee no preparatory attempt to miſlead 
the judgment by dazzling the imagination: 
«Riſe and walk“ were the words, by which 
the lame man was reſtored; and the dead 
man was revived: The conſeieus element 
pluſhed itſelf to wine at the mere preſence 
of Divinity; and the imperlous Ocean; at 
the words, (Peace, be till,” ſunk into obe- 
dent tranquillity.” The dignified ſilence, alſo, 
with which theſe” ſtupendous events are diſ- 
miſſed; is as remarkable as the unoſtentatious 
ſimplicity, with which they are introduced. 
We meet with ho comments upon them, 


5 Aue By. 
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1 Þ 
do heighten their effect, or to point to 
their deſign. They are left to work upon 
the mind by their own native ſignificance, 
and to prevail oniy as far as, by their 
own inherent. efficacy, they convince. Of 
the force of this argument, we are, per- 
haps, not | ſufficiently aware. It may be 


| collected; however, from an inſpection of 


the fabulous legends of Antiquity.— The 
pompous narrative of pretended interpoſi- | 
tion forms ſuch à remarkable contraſt with 
the unadorned ſimplicity of Scriptural nar- 
ration, that none can compare them with- 
out being ſenſible. of a difference as ſtrik- 
ing as it is concluſive. Of this argument, 
however. we muſt haye been deſtitute, but 
for the intervention of | Hiſtory. ,'-/.. 
een e going ads” nt bg 
Another circumſtance, which removes the 
' veracity of the ſacred writers a degree 
further from ſuſpicion, is the publicicy of 
their ming and the U . as 
* NI 11 vel Sf SHIP 1 : 
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| expreſs intention of challenging the confu- 
tation of then. The events recorded are 
not ſaid to have been done in a cor- 
ner.“ The theatre choſen for their diſplay, 
Athens ſituations the moſt inimical to the 
e 
| Superftition—where was wanting neither 
ability to detect, nor inclination to confute; 
and where the claims of a new Religion 
were as jealouſſy watched by one ſet of 
men, as the idea of Political innovation 
was ee TY b e | 


The — writers, 1 not con- 
tent with the challenge of confutation im- 
plied in the mention of the circumſtances 
of time and place, ſtrengthen their eredit 
by an open appeal to individual and public 
upon eye- witneſſes upon enemies as well 
friends; and, while they eſcape unimpeach- 


ä [ " 50 
ed in their berabity, fore 
went, deducible only th 
of Hiſtory, for the 1 of 1 0 cre. 
i 8 

Mee we n wich 
Whinels the credit of ah ficred" writers a 
ſtep higher, is is the cundour br and Mah 


of tlleir narrative. Far from ee | 
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ſtridied panegytie on themſeltes or their 
aſſdeiates they conteal note of tlieir faults, 
but with "attteſs* Ingenuoufneſs, relate all 
che truth, however it may intolve their 
own failings” ol even Vices. They relate 
the treachery of one; the incredulity of 
ai6ther; the cowattlice of à third, and che 
ctiminal irreſdturioh, as well "as ambition 
ok all. Would this Hav | betty" the method 
emplopeck "by Impoſtöts to advante "their 
credit in bs yes" of a mültitude, hom 
_ they wilhedl t n 'bver” to cheir "defighs? 
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L 20 i 
in favour of Reiden we derive from 
the adoption of e in the e 
of it. 338 
Added to the And of the de 
already mentioned, their general _ humility, 
patience and ' philanthropy. (of which, but 
for their being hiſtorically, perpetuated in 
their records, we ſhould have been ig- 
1 norant, ) afford ſingly and collectively ſtrong 
1 preſumption in favour of their credibility. 
® Men of known and tried - virtue do not 
1 uſually depart in any great agree from 
* the line of e n 


But, of all the features, | in | the Apoſtolic | 
character N that. of undaunted boldneſs, while 
it is the moſt prominent, furniſhes, in 
| favour of Apoſtolic veracity, matter of the 5 

| ſtrongeſt argument. The Apoſtles reſolute- | 

L | ly preached , Chriſt crucified and the doc- 

trine of a Reſurrection | in the ears of its 
bitter eſt oppoſers. There was no intereſt 


1 1 
er 80 them, which they did not Ta 
crifice to their conſcience. They courted 
ſufferings in every ſhape by their inflexible 
adherence to the execution of their com- 

miſſion; and even Death, arrayed in all 

the horrors, which ingenious cruelty could 
deviſe, was ineffectual to ſhake the firm 
baſis of their purpoſes. Is it credible, that 

men would eagerly ſurrender every thing 1 

dear to them in this world, without any oy 
proſpect of compenſation in another ?—or IM 
that they would ſubmit to the moſt ago- 

_ , nizing tortures, on the bare propoſal to 

themſelves of practiſing an uſeleſs impoſture 

upon the world? The only thing, which v 

can be ſaid, is, that the moral utility, I 

which it was foreſeen would be the conſe- | 
| quence of the impoſture, prompted the ſa- 

© erifices, by which it was ſupported. - But 

- this is to confound: the plainneſs of Fiſh- 

ermen with the acuteneſs of Philoſophers, 

and to aſcribe to. the former a v degren of 
_ <Q} 5 e 


11 2 1 

znfight: into the natures 4 hendig 
attamable by the latter. \The::interpidlty, 
then, with Which the Apoſtles faced d al 

and even welcomed: death; muſt be allow- 
| = to make. much for their lincerity; as 

| ſincerity, under the opportunities - 
In het had of information, does for 
their credibility. 11 he characters, hows 
ever, of the Apoſtles would have been un- : 
known, had they not been hiſtorically ” 
| lineated; and Revelation would have want- 
ed that ſupport, which reſults from: a 
entical ene af an 


ee argument. lich we are in- 
debted ta Hiſtory for ſupplying us with, 
is ſeen in be diſproportiam between the mag- | 
nitude. of the. conver ion! coraught. by. Revela- | 
tions aud the; fe ming meannefs of the inflru- 
ments UY which it was Hrcled Twelve 
friendleſs Fiſhermen undertake to 


5 _ a world from the: dominion. of vices: 
| the moſt habitual, vs pre judices the moſt 


D 


I] 


| | contend with the bigtory of the Jew, and 


Jodi acyl Nee 


pale doctrines of ſelf-demal and 


mortification, and to en an enraged 


magiſtracy by the over- row of thei 
eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions. Yet under 


diſadvantages, © the word of God grew 
and multiplied exceedingly.” Thouſands | 


preſſed into the ſervice of the Goſpel, The 


Heathen ſaw with jealouſy his temples for- 


faken, on which had been laviſhed all 
that could enchant the ſenſes, and the Jew 
looked with envy on the alarming deſertion 


of the long eſtabliſhed worſhip of his fore- 


almoſt every where diffuſed; and we, of the 


joyment to the exertions of the firſt pro- 


pagators of it. To account for effects fo 
diſproportionate to their mean 85 we muſt 
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x In their firuggle;"they had to 


ee ed Eee had © 
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hate recourſe "+ eee ne 


Wentz which are © made the 
of * Xe. oy fl 


ae 8 Kill; ee acer erues 
W Revelation from the Hiſtoric form of 


its conveyance, is the opportunity it offers 
70: its. enemies of all ages. of trying its p. 


tenſi ons; and, while A Porphyry „ 4 Celſus, 
and a Julian, in vain aſſail it, like the 


ſturdy oak, it derives ſtrength from Tong 
_ to their LO attacks. 


It may be of : aſs 3 6 recapitylate | 


what has been adyanced—the ſum of which 
is this—Revelation, by being conveyed in 

the form of Hiſtory, poſſeſſes ſuperior: ad- 
| vantages of proving» its pretenſiops . 


By Miracles. . 5 
By Prophecy. 
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And by the. han, PRC to. its | 
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| rnemics of all ages of e its claims, 


5 
* 


. We proceed n now to copkider the 5 


8 ſuperiori ity claimed by a Revelation 
conveyed 1 in the form of e clearer | 


4 14. 


Expoſition. of Re es. 


+ The only alternative, 7 a | Revelation 


is not conveyed | in the form of Hiſtory, is 
the publication of a ſyſtematie code of Ethics 
4 —The e however, of ſuch, a 


— 


* 


nl + Note, — The 1 is aware = one other 000 of Re. | 
velation mentioned in the beginning of theſe pages, but 
thinks himſelf releaſed from the obligation of any furthez 0 


notice of a moe, the eee of which are 2 ob. 
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ring difficulty of interpretation. The ſtatutes 
of our own realm, while they confirm the 
remark, will ſerve for an illuſtration. Many 
of them, by the remoteneſs of their origin, 
and their inapplicability to preſent eircum- 

ſtances, hid defiance to the united powers 
of induſtry and erudition to expound them, 
Hence the neceſſity of inventing what, in 
legal phraſeology, are termed Reports, which, 

by ſhewing how the laws operated under 
certain cit cumſtances, regulate the 1 85 aftice 
in all future ae ſituations. : 


A Revelation, like the 8 Ae Hiſ- 
tory, poſſeſſes this advantage among others 
equally remarkable. Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
tles are a kind of. living commentary on 
the Goſpel we obſerve the latitude, In 
which certain doctrines and precepts were 
admitted by: thoſe, who- were: beſt enabled 
to underſtand thew, and thence collect the | 
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Wa 1 is. tie 1 
tion of Language Many precepts, as ig 


Sceripture, are expreſſed in terms of abſolute 


poſitiveneſs which require to be reſtrained 
by limitations of conditionality, while others 5 


of general bgnification, are juſtly reſtricted 


by conditions of parti culgrity without the 


guide of Hiſtory, we ſhould be equally. at 


a loſs in the interpretation and application. 


| of them: But, by obſerving : their operation, 


on the lives, and practice of thoſe, Who 


might be ſuppoſed to act upon them, we 


come to draw them into an uſeful and prac- 


ticable precedent for the regulation of our 


eonduct. 
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A — precepts of Revelation, dey | 
ces; xerſon ons, and 


calculated for different 


a which, while they: eee 
voidable difficulties of eee 


ſions the letter of the law may be diſpenſed 770M 


1 @ 1 „ 
himſelf by a perpetual miracle to repeal them 


as they grew obſolete, to be interpreted to 
their own prejudice by thoſe, to whom they 


were not applicable; but the occaſion and 


circumſtances, which gave riſe to them, be- 


ing related, would ſufficiently define them; ; 
while this definition would ſtand in 57 
place of a formal abrogation, = 


It is another, and no inconſiderable ad- 


vantage derived to Revelation from the uſe 
of Hiſtory, that it gives opportunity of 
precepts and doctrines being enquired into 


and diſcuſſed, which diſcuſſion is favoura- 


ble to elucidation. Of this many examples 
might be pointed out in ſcripture, which | 


would illuſtr ate the obſervation and confi rm 


6 its truth. 


Hiſtorical detail has, likewiſe, the advan- 
tage of practically ſhewing on what occa- 


= 


withy and. when two W be Sai kla, 
which of them, by its relative was b er 
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| Another 8 ge, K s it Soak 
the means it affords! of applying abs 


principles to particular. caſes. —All laws, 


founded on the broad baſis of comprehend- 
ing a community, will be naturally framed 


on principles, as well as expreſſed in terms 


of generality, which it will frequently be dif- 
ficult to bend to the private circumſtances 


of an individual. —An hiſtorical review, how- 
ever, of their application, in the conduct or 


expoſition of the Legiſlator, or thoſe whom 
he commiſſions, will remove the difficulty: 
we are no longer left to wander in the 


uncertainties of conjecture, or forego the 


benefit of a ſalutary OY from * 
ingraftabilicy of its aN 


Hiſtorical Revelation els 5 = cath 


advantage over a ſyſtematick code of Ethics. 
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in duch a code, a law would brobeblyibe 
 exprefſed but once if at then laboured under 
obſcurity, it would ftand little chance of 
collateral elucidation.—Hiſtory, on the other 
hand, dwells upon a moral precept of im- 
portance it preſents it to dur view! in every 

| ware ſhape of language and of circum- 
ſtance Compariſon erives light upon it 
from a diverſity of expreſſion ; and the con- 
duct” of thoſe, who under a a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, are ſeen” to act ee it, he a 
clue to its n, ot Bet . 
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-Laftly; an  Hioricat Manet inſtructs 
us in the practice of many little endear- 
ments and charities, which, though tliey con- 
ſtitute the ſam of human happineſs, come 
not within the abilities of language to de- 
fine—it admits of the w of Rainer 1 
bles, and the introduction 3 
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d 1 in the. of 
duties n the following conſider | 


I pre n the cireumſtances of rela- 
tion and connection, which account for their 
9 W eee e HE: ä 


It affords opportunity * tha diſcuſſion; ; 
which is farorable to elueidation.— | 


11 better ſtamps the Aa and re- 
| gulates the ſubordination of duties. : 
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It affords opportunity of abe be. 
neral rules to e N | 


It e the advantag 
1 varied 278 of a precept. 


e's laſtly, it ce many little "hath. 
ties ſympathetically, that Rena: | be expreſſ- 
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im. We proceed now! to con ſider the ſu- 
periority, which an Tliſtorital; Revelation 
lays claim to, in the mti ves it ſupplies 
for Wy n of What it teaches. 


he entering 8 TAwectiadl it fs a, 
Talent? to remark, that whatever makes 
for the credibility of Revelation, affords 
incitement to obey it.—If Revelation be 
proved to be tr ae, it cannot be neglected | 
but at our peril. Every argument, there- 
fore, which, under the firſt head of en- 

quiry, went to prove the authenticity of 85 
Revelation, may be conſidered in effect to 
ſupply a motive for obedience. An hiſ- 

torical Revelation, however, boaſts a ſup- 
_ ply of motives diſtinct from what are in- 
| volved i in the neee of its 5 authenticity L 
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"lows Gur ce of motives will be Wund in 
the Juperior impreſſion made upon the mind 
by biſtorical exemplification re are more 


powerfully urged, in proportion: as we are 
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5 more: derply . bene we ſooner 
feel the force of what is practically exhic. 
bited, than of what is morally inculatel. 
_ tb1 ctically, w vhat..it:.is the 


province of © ooraligs to inculeate- TT : 


* we Fee a Bp Sing of the Con- 
cern; and, while we. are contemplating- 
an impulſe? on the... imagination, we are. 
ſuddenlyʒ ſurprized into à moral conclu- 
ſion.— The poſſible advantage of Hiſtory. 
to Revelation, in this point of view, will 
be eaſily explained, by a reference to in- 
ſtanees of illuſtration.— Thus, the Hiſtory, 
of God's dealing with his choſen. people 
the Jews, as it manifeſts his Providence, 
ſupplies a motive for our ſubmiſſion and 


dependance.— That it too frequently falls | 


of its effect is no argument againſt its 


exiſteice—A. motive is not the leſs ſo by 
15 being diſr 68a ded; of W as 9 actual 
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extrinſic cauſes, ſo the caſual failure is 


[34 


not to be aſcribed to a negation of all na- 
tural influence.” A man, that is not moved 1 
by an actual repreſentation of a governing 
a verbal aſſertion of it. 8 


2 


ority of in- 


_— will thus be conceded to the for- 


and it is ſuperiority” of influence 
ai that we feel om ee in 


: pefending, 


m like [manner, Gods g up 


the crimes of the Iſraclites' wich the con- 


ſtant inffiction of pr dent, as it ſhews 
his abhorrence of ſin, f ſo it powerfully 
urges us to the practice of virtue=The 
terror of puniſhment would ſoon vaniſh 
unſupported by the experience of infliftion. 
—Hiſtory affords an opportunity of this 


experience being tranſmitted down with an 


GT, inferior only to that acquired 


. 0 1 


: Sk — hen 


our ee, ee our Pens, 


be Hiſtory pry ds wonder- 
ful forbearance with his people, as it ſhews 
his mercy, ſupplies a motive for our Re- 


n 


Is . we n God 8 
dealing with the Jews in relation to their 
collective or individual capacity, the whole 


leſſons of morality, enforced by motives 
olf the goo natural neee 


Hiſtory is, allo, an uſeful ſoit to 
| Revelation, in the ſcope it gives for the 
exerciſe of one of the ſtrongeſt impulſes 
of Nature—the - principle of gratitude.— 


Thus, it is impoſſible to read the ſacred 


records n e REISOUIORs and 
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not be penetrated with a grateful ſenſe of | 
the divine favour, © Which, if left to its 


own natural energy, would terminate in 


obedlence. ä The goodneſs of God is diſ- 


| covered dawning in the original bleſſing . 


of man's Creation —we trace it through 


the infinite variety of mercy manifeſted in 

his Preſervation; till it arrives at the ſtu- 
pendous period, of his Redemption.—In ; 
this laſt” exertion of divine Benevolence, > 


we diſtover a world of motives, the force 


of which concentrated is calculated to en- 
flame with more than ordinary emotion. 


The high and Holy One, that inhabit- 


eth eternity,” diſmiſſes the Son of his 


boſom on the painful errand of Salvation— 
This bleſſed perſonage, Who thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God,” ap- 
pears in the likeneſs of ſinful man.“ 


He ſubmits to all the helpleſs imbecility 
of Infancy, and the hard lot of Indigence 
and Obſcurity— The path of his maturer 


» 


1 5 * _ 
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Is 1 Pots 
m only with che thorns / of 


years 1 f 


adverſity, and he cloſes a life, ſpent in the | 
indefatigable purſuit of pouring balm into 


the wounds of ſuffering humanity, by a 


death | of cruelty and ignominy.— Here, 


while, loſt in admiration of the auguſt ſa- 


crifice, we are led to inquire into its in- 
tention, muſt it touch our ſenſibility - 


to be informed, that the end - propoſed by 


its ever-bleſſed Author was the good—the 
_ everlaſting. good of man !—that for the 
attainment of this object, „ he endured 


the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame”! that by 
his ſtripes” —ſtripes of our own infliftion; 


« we are healed”! and by his death, of 
our own ſoliciting, we revive! In vain | 
would the Moraliſt attempt to make im- 


preſſion, where mount Calvary preſents 
only a barren ſcene of ſpeculation: every 


| part o of which is calculated, by the inſpi- 


1 ration of ardent gratitude, to animate to 
the moſt cheerful obedience. 9 5 
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opportunity of inſpiring. Our confidence 
in the ſanctions of a Revelation will be 
determined by the opinion we entertain f 
the ſincerity and ability of the Revealer. 
We could derive little hope from the 

one unſupported by the other, as it is 

from the narrative of Hiſtory we muſt 
collect the degree of both A Founder of 
Religion might deliver doctrines, upheld 
by whatever ſanctions; but on the evi- 


claim to their influential importance.— 
This remark will be both illuſtrated and 
verified by a reference to the Hiſtory of 
our Saviour; whoſe whole life, ſufferings, 
and death exhibit as inconteſtible marks of 
his ſincerity, as the triumph of his Reſur- 
rection does of his power. Vet, without 
the intervention, of Hiſtory, we ſhould 
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1 been prechided the benefit 


of a 
data—for the ſubſerviency of which, how-: 
ever, . tor ns | inſpiration of confidence, 


every one may ſafely be referred een 
own. 1 as well as for the influenc 
Ainet one: Tens: confidence _ bis 


The fourth, and laſt way we ſhall notice, 
in which 4 Revelation will be benefited 
by Hiſtory, in the point of view we are 
conſidering its utility, is in the opportunity 
it gives Virtue of operating by examplt.— 
Imitation is a very active principle inter- 
woven in the human conſtitution it uſurps 
| ſupreme rule during the infancy of Reaſon, 
and not unfrequently conteſts her claim 
when ſhe arrives at her maturity—di 
to its proper object, it has all the. force of 
precept, without the labour of inſtruction; 
and we feel its influence more powerfully; 
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while we admit its 8 more cheers 
fully. In | whatever moral ſcheme, then, 
this principle ean be aſſociated, a powerful 


ally will be gained to its intereſt; and the 
Moraliſt will be prudent to endeavou 


its 
acquiſition in proportion to its importance, 


and the danger of its perverſion. To effect 


this purpoſe, the only way, excluſive of 


actual repreſentation, is through the chan- 


nel of Hiſtorical deſcription. This pour- 
trays with a fidelity little inferior to reality, 
and even claims a ſuperiority in the ad- 


vantage of its permanency. We donfeſs its 


utility in our adopted ſyſtem of education, 
and its obſervable effects on the youthful 
mind juſtify us in anticipating its general 


expediency.— Indeed, its operation is more 


univerſal, as its means are more natural: 
it applies to the heart, while a dry pre- 
cept applies only to the underſtanding— 
it familiarizes morality to the ſenſes, as 
it were, by incarnation; and, while it aſſiſts 


> conception; Anne to adden of iu ut 
in the ſacred records let every one be re- 
ferred to his own feelings for a teſtimony. 

Who can reſiſt the influence of a Paul's 

Zeal? Or, who can ſee the ſon of God 
expiring on the croſs and want an argu- 
ment for patience? Examples to the ſame 
purport might be ſelected as infinite in 
their variety, as powerful in their efficacy— 
every page tems with them—the fortitude | 
of one, the humility of another, and the 
patience of all are ſo ſtrongly. painted in 

the colours of exemplification, that it is 
impoſſible to read them with attention, and 
not be warmed with an imitative enthu- 
ſiaſm. | 


The ſum of the obſervations juſt made 

is this—To the motives for obedience to a 
Revelation, reſulting - from the arguments 

offered in behalf of its ute, are to 
be added. the followin 8. 

| E 
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| The impreſſion made upon the wind W | 
Hiſtorical — PE | 


The natural influence of the he principle of 
gratitude. 


The confidence inſpired by an accurate 
knowledg: of the Revealer. . 


: And the = of example in influencing . 
wt nn ens of N Se 


We ſhall es cloſe our enquiry, the re. 
ſalt of which, we truſt, will be a convic- 
tion of Revelation bein g benefited by an 
hiſtorical conveyance, in a ſuperior enjoy- 
ment of the three following advantages : 

I, A ſtrength of evidence to W 
out to its Precenians.”: ES 


— 


| Il. A clear -xpolithit of duties, 


ind a W 7 75 = motives \ N im 
_ las to. the obſervance of them. „ 
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We ſhall only remark; farther, W chew 
object of a Revelation being a belief of 
a pr and a conformable pra 1 


i 1s capable $4 receiving. 


May a tale of ſuperior a be 
productive of a f ſuperior degree of grati- 
tude! and may an adequate improvement 
under their influence avert the more ri- 
gorous puniſhment due 0 A neglect of 
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In concluſion, it will be proper to ob- | E 1 85 
ſerve, that, in the foregoing inveſtigation, 5 
Revelation being underſtood in the more 
general ſenſe of any divine communication, 
the ſcriptural inſtances are quoted, not 
ſo much in point of proof, as of uluſ- 
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tration —Takin 8 Revelation > however, in 
A more particular ſenſe, to import tho 
Chriſtian inſtitution, they will anſwer 
both purpoſes and ſerve to eſtabliſh the 
general concluſion, with greater force in 
its more particular application —Number- 
leſs other inſtances every one's patient pe- 
tuſal of the ſacred records will ſupply him 


with, each of which being wrought into 


a ſeparate argument, and claſſed in the 
diviſion to which it naturally belongs, 
will, all united, place the importance of 
Hiſtory, as a medium of Chriſtianity, in 
a point of view eminently conſpicuous 
and convincing. 
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